SERMON. 


Eee.  x:  16. — “Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  King  is  a  child.” 

Eee.  ix  :  14. — “There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it:  and  there 
came  a  great  King  against  it  and  besieged  it  and  built  great  bul¬ 
warks  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man, 
and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city.” 

We  know  not  the  city;  we  know  not  the  man.  Possibly 
there  was  neither  city  nor  man  ;  and  we  have  here  not  the  truth 
of  history,  but  a  fable  or  parable,  teaching  truth.  In  either  case, 
the  lesson  is  clear,  as  drawn  bv  the  wise  man.  Wisdom  is  better 
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than  strength  ;  better  than  weapons  of  war.  Wisdom  is  strength 
and  weapons  of  war  and  all  other  instruments  and  agencies  of 
effective  force  combined,  for  it  is  able  to  command  them  and 
utilize  them.  Hence,  u  W oe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child 
i.  *e.  a  child  in  understanding ;  wanting  in  wisdom.  Sovereignty, 
wherever  lodged,  must  be  intelligent,  wise  in  its  use  of  power, 
able  to  command  and  develop  the  nation’s  resources,  and  to  put 
them  to  most  effective  and  beneficent  use,  in  promoting  the 
nation’s  truest  welfare.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom  and  knowledge 
as  he  took  the  throne  of  Israel.  His  prayer  is  a  model  for  all 
rulers.  “  0  Lord,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king,  and  I  am 
but  a  little  child ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in. 
Give  therefore  tlry  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy 
people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad.”  No  wonder 
the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  and  that  unto  Solomon  was  given  a 
wise  and  understanding  heart.  There  was  none  like  him  before 
him  nor  after  him  in  the  glory  and  wisdom  of  his  beneficent  reign. 
And  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  declared  to  have  been  the 
stability  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  strength  bv  which  all 
deliverance  was  wrought  during  his  splendid  occupancy  of  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Intelligence  and  godliness,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  are  the  enduring  bases  and  potential  forces  of  all  good 


government.  “  Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child1’  in  these 
things.  Alas !  there  may  be  kingly  prerogative  without  a  wise 
and  understanding  heart.  Sovereignty,  then,  is  an  oppression 
and  a  curse. 

It  comes  to  pass,  therefore,  that  the  true  kings  are  “  not  they 
who  have  thrones,  but  they  who  know  how  to  govern.”  The 
poor  man’s  wisdom  was  better  than  the  besieged  city’s  strength — 
better  than  its  weapons  of  war.  When  that  wisdom  was  allowed 
to  have  sway  in  affairs,  the  little  city  was  safe.  Knowledge  is 
power.  So  is  wisdom, — the  knowing  how  to  use  knowledge.  See 
these  partially  recognized  now  in  the  world’s  great  peace-gather¬ 
ings  of  science,  art,  and  industry ;  what  are  these  but  “  social 
jubilees  of  mental  victory;”  the  nations  celebrating  the  brain’s 
independence ;  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  earth  recog¬ 
nizing  the  supremacy  of  ideas?  We  all  know  the  perfection  of 
England’s  machinery.  When  Boulton,  the  great  English  engineer, 
went  into  the  presence  of  George  III,  to  explain  to  his  so-called' 
sovereign  how  that  machinery  might  be  set  going,  the  king  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  sell.  Boulton  answered,  “  What  kings,  sire, 
are  all  fond  of — power”  The  intellect  of  that  engineer  made 
him  the  true  sovereign,  and  gave  England  more  power  than  all 
the  Georges.  When  Luther  gave  the  Bible  to  the  people,  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  Germany,  and  intelligence  and  virtue  grew 
too  strong  even  for  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican.  Away  went 
institutions  hoary  with  iniquity,  before  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Men  caught  the  idea,  and  it  has  been 
blazing  through  the  world  ever  since.  Institutions  are  for  man, 
not  he  for  them.  One  of  the  Stuarts  said,  “  This  truth  shall  not 
cross  England’s  four  seas.”  It  crossed  the  Stuart’s  neck.  A 
defiant  oligarchy  said,  “  This  truth  shall  not  have  application  to 
American  Slavery.”  But  the  truth  lives  and  slavery  is  dead. 
An  ecclesiastical  despotism  sought  to  bar  it  out  of  Italy.  But 
one  day,  at  Rome,  in  walked  the  truth  in  the  majesty  of  its  own 
inherent  might,  and  out  went  the  Pontiff  from  his  place  of  tempo¬ 
ral  power.  Moral  ideas  are  more  than  all  the  armies  and  weapons 
of  war  of  the  world.  Where  these  have  place  and  power,  the 
king  is  no  child ;  sovereigns  are  capable  and  beneficent ;  stability 
of  government  is  assured. 


In  this  Country  where  is  sovereignty  lodged  ?  In  the  people. 
The  people  is  king.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  this  is  a  government 
“  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.”  If,  therefore, 
we  would  not  have  it  perish  from  the  earth,  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge  must  be  kept  in  possession  of  the  governing  power.  The 
governing  power  is  lodged  in  the  masses — they  cast  ballots, 
exercise  suffrage,  and  rule  by  majorities.  Hence,  ballots  tell  in 
time  of  peace,  like  bullets  in  war;  and  hence  trained  civilians 
are  as  needful  to  popular  sovereignty,  as  trained  soldiers  are  to 
victory.  Not  to  know  how  to  wing  a  ballot  is  worse  than  not  to 
know  how  to  fly  a  bullet.  And  to  cast  a  ballot  by  bribe  is  to 
merit  the  infamy  of  an  Arnold.  Treachery  in  an  army  can 
scarcely  affect  more  than  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  .  Ignorance 
and  corruption  with  the  ballot  sap  the  very  foundations  of  free 
government.  It  is  impotence  and  badness  at  the  very  seat  and 
source  of  governmental  power.  Popular  sovereignty  makes  the 
people  king ;  and  if  the  people  are  unfit  to  king  it,  then  a  tyranny 
or  a  mob.  •  “Woe  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child.” 

The  case  is  too  clear  for  question.  Where  the  people  rule,  the 
people  must  be  educated.  Extending  suffrage  to  the  masses,  it 
is  vital  that  intelligence  and  virtue  be  extended.  If  these  do 
not  keep  pace  with  our  accumulating  populations,  ruin  is  inevi¬ 
table.  Let  us  calmly  and  thoughtfully  look  at  the  situation. 

The  present  is  emphatically  and  increasingly  the  age  of  cities. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to  concentration  of 
wealth  and  numbers  in  large  industrial  and  commercial  centres; 
The  increased  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation,  the  application 
of  varied  mechanical  force  to  agricultural  production,  the  di¬ 
minished  power  of  local  attachments  resulting  from  the  frequent 
change  incident  to  improved  means  of  intercommunication,  the 
greater  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  accumulated  at  large  centres, 
the  world-wide  reach  of  commercial  enterprises,  the  better  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  to  talent  to  influence  masses  of  men,  and  mould 
and  control  public  opinion,  the  varied  associations  and  brilliant 
attractions  of  city  life  appealing  both  to  the  higher  aesthetic 
spiritual  tastes  and  to  the  lower  animal  passions  of  men — all 
contribute  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  multiplying  and  enlarging 
to  an  unprecedented  extent  the  cities  of  our  land.  And  these 
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same  causes  are  to  give  a  constantly  increasing  impulse  to  the 
growth  of  these  great  centres.  The  cities  holding  vast  populations 
to-day,  are  to  hold  far  vaster  populations  to-morrow;  while 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  unborn  cities  are  yet  to  have  their 
place  and  power  between  our  ocean -washed  shores. 

Congregated  masses  are  mightier  than  scattered  peoples.  We 
all  know  the  added  power  of  concentration.  The  cities,  to-day, 
wield  a  prodigious  influence,  and  respecting  much  that  has  to  do 
with  the  social  habits,  the  literary  culture  and  even  the  morals  of 
the  nation,  they  are  almost  supreme.  It  has  long  been  said  that 
Paris  is  France.  In  one  aspect  it  has  been  largely  true,  that 
Paris  is  the  whole  civilized  world.  And  what  is  true  of  Paris,  is 
true  to  a  degree  of  every  great  industrial,  commercial,  or  monetary 
centre.  No  city  lives  unto  itself.  New  York,  daughter  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Sea,  and  crowned  Queen  of  Commerce,  sits  in 
her  imperial  robes  and  commands  the  treasures  of  a  continent. 
City  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  vast  enterprises; 
metropolis  of  the  nation  ;  all  the  Empire  State  and  the  most  of 
New  Jersey,  come  bending  to  her  feet.  Philadelphia  gives  many 
a  law  to  the  noble  Commonwealth,  of  which  the  city  is  a  part ; 
and  the  influence  of  this  great  centre  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
through  its  business  and  press  and  social  laws,  through  its 
virtues  and  vices,  its  consolidated  capital  and  confederated 
iniquity,  is  simply  incalculable.  So  it  measurably  is  with  all  our 
great  municipalities.  Questions  of  fashion,  of  culture,  of  morals, 
are  largely  decided  by  cities.  They  give  laws  of  dress;  they  set 
standards  in  methods  of  conducting  business  and  meeting  pecuniary 
obligations  ;  they  decide  the  tone  of  the  country’s  literature ;  they 
furnish  the  people  with  their  reading;  they  mould  and  create 
public  opinion  by  the  far  reaching  influence  of  their  daily  press ; 
they  often  hold  the  balance  of  power  at  the  ballot  box ;  and 
their  vast  wealth,  and  combination  and  concentration  of  talent 
enable  them  to  affect  and  control  legislation,  whether  by  legitimate 
means  or  by  fraud.  In  many  ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
overt  act  and  exercise  of  power,  or  by  subtle,  mighty,  vastly 
varied  influence,  the  cities  rule  the  land.  The  masses  that  are 
crowded  in  these  great  centres,  hold  the  destinies  of  the  Republic, 
under  God,  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  If,  therefore,  in  this 
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country,  the  people  is  king,  it  is  true,  in  a  special  sense,  that  the 
people  of  the  city  is  king.  And  if  the  people  here  be  children  in 
understanding;  if  wisdom  and  knowledge  do  not  generally 
prevail ;  if  our  great  centres  of  population  be  given  over,  in  any 
large  measure,  to  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  corruption — wo  be  to 
us.*  There  will  be  no  possibility  of  escaping  wfide-spread  moral 
degeneracy  and  national  ruin. 

Look  now  at  some  of  the  perilous  features  of  our  city  life. — 
First,  we  have  the  foreign  element.  We  have  opened  our  gates 
to  the  nations,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  old  world  are 
flocking  through  them  every  year.  They  come  largely  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  Very  few  are  intelligently  acquainted  with 
our  institutions.  Many  are  honest  and  industrious.  But  the 
great  mass  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  customs,  and 
very  many  of  them  are  vicious.  They  congregate  in  our  cities  ; 
they  come  under  corrupt  influences ;  they  are  the  ready  tools  of 
unprincipled  cunning,  ambition  and  avarice;  yet  they  vote — they 
help  make  our  laws — their  voice  is  as  potential  as  yours  or  mine 
.  when  it  comes  to  the  ballot  box  ;  and  this  class  never  miss  their 
opportunity.  Now,  while  we  owe  much  to  immigration,  much 
that  has  entered  into  and  now  helps  to  constitute  our  best  citizen¬ 
ship,  immigration  has  given  us  this  degrading,  vitiating  element 
in  our  national  life,  and  largely  massed  it  in  cities. 

Another  perilous  feature  of  our  city  life  is  the  Factory  System. 
It  is  throwing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  male  and  female 
operatives  together,  regardless  of  condition  or  character,  mingling 
the  coarsest  and  vilest  with  those  of  refinement  and  puritv, 
and  breeding  the  worst  evils  of  moral  contamination.  In 
some  portions  of  the  country  the  people  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  manufactures.  The  old  system  of  small  workshops 
has  been  superceded  by  that  of  large  factories,  wdiere  great  num¬ 
bers  are  crowded  into  a  single  locality,  and  herded  together  with 
very  little  question  as  to  moral  character.  While  New  England, 
in  the  rural  districts,  has  been  somewhat  depleted  of  population 
in  the  last  twenty -five  years,  many  of  her  manufacturing  towns 
have  more  than  doubled  their  numbers  and  quadrupled  their 
wealth.  In  the  Middle  States,  and  especially  in  the  New  Western 
States,  the  same  causes  which  have  been  so  effective  at  the  East, 
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mast  operate  on  a  still  larger  scale.  The  vast  expansion  of 
factory  labor,  its  indiscriminate  supervision, ‘the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  heterogeneous  population  it  is  bringing  together,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  dependant  and  often  vicious 
operatives  it  is  concentrating  in  many  of  our  industrial  centres, 
are  sure  precursors  and  breeders  of  moral  contagion,  and  they 
aggravate  the  difficulty  of  the  settlement  of  that  already  among 
the  most  important  questions  affecting  our  social  and  political 
life,  the  government  and  moral  control  of  our  cities. 

Then  there  are  the  masses  of  degraded  and  dissolute  poor  in 
all  our  metropolitan  centres,  not  to  be  defined  as  operatives,  and 
by  no  means  exclusively  made  up  of  foreigners,  constituting  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society,  whose  indulgence  is  vice  and  whose 
business  is  crime.  Many  of  them  pursue  crime  as  a  regular 
profession,  having  its  seminaries,  markets,  and  places  of  resort. 
Many  of  them  are  growing  up  in  the  foul  retreats  of  drunkenness, 
pollution  and  social  infamy,  the  refuse  of  society,  the  offscouring 
of  the  world.  They  are  all  degraded,  ignorant,  unfitted  utterly 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship;  without  moral  principle,  without  • 
intelligence,  unreached  by  any  healthful  influences,  they  make 
the  great,  black,  blighting  plague-spots  of  our  cities. 

Above  these,  the  grossly  sensual  and  criminal,  but  mingled 
with  them,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who,  while  not  chargeable 
with  daily  theft,  and  burglary,  and  ruffianism,  and  while  having 
no  open  affiliation  with  infamy  and  crime,  are  nevertheless 
ignorant  and  untaught,  without  political  or  moral  convictions, 
subject  to  the  impulses  of  the  hour,  controllable  and  purchasable 
by  designing  men,  and  whose  votes  can  be  commanded  very  much 
as  a  general  commands  troops.  The  moral  and  mental  condition 
of  these  masses,  to  which  I  have  briefly  referred,  must  make  it 
tolerably  clear  to  anybody’s  mind,  that  a  vast  system  of  corruption 
may  be  created  out  of  such  materials. 

Consider  now  the  facilities  for  combination  and  alliance  furnished 
by  our  cities.  Corruption  is  not  dissocial  and  solitary.  When 
great  bodies  of  people  are  on  a  common  plane  of  wickedness, 
they  keep  each  other  in  countenance ;  and  the  evil  spreads  by 
the  very  contagion  of  numerous  example.  What  an  opportunity 
is  furnished  here  for  able  but  unscrupulous  and  crafty  men  to 
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fortify  and  consolidate  iniquity  ;  to  frame  it  by  a  law ;  yea,  to  be 
open  and  audacious  in  the  practice  of  fraud  in  defiance  of  all 
law !  The  concentration  of  wealth,  the  existence  of  great  masses 
of  ignorant  voters,  the  possibilities  of  power,  the  opportunities 
of  confederation  in  fraud,  are  the  temptations  and  the  occasions 
for  making  our  cities  the  prey  of  men  whose  lives  are  scandalous 
pieces  of  riotous  profligacy,  and  whose  confessed  talents  are 
prostituted  to  the  basest  of  uses. 

What  now  is  the  actual  state  of  things  as  resulting  from  these 
perilous  features  of  our  American  cities?  As  far  as  t*he  chief 
metropolis  and  the  Empire  State  of  the  nation  are  concerned, 
this “  a  corruption  which  has  laid  hold  of  commerce,  of  the 
bench,  the  bar,  the  ballot-box,  the  press,  of  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low/’  “  The  sight  of  ruffians  on  the  judgment  seat,  selling 
justice  with  ribald  jokes;  of  ruffians  in  the  Legislature,  selling 
laws;  of  ruffians  stealing  millions  of  poor  men’s  money  every 
year,  and  spending  it  in  toys  and  lust,  and  wine ;”  of  great  bankers 
and  merchants  conniving  at  their  theft  and  smiling  on  them,  as 
they  gorge  themselves;  of  millionaires,  who  call  themselves 
gentlemen,  and  patriots,  and  Christians,  flattering  and  caressing 
the  chief  of  these  conspirators,  and  presenting  the  public  robber 
with  costly  gifts  to  buy  his  forbearance,  careless  of  what  becomes 
of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  at  last  aroused  in  that  city  and  State  a 
storm  of  indignation,  sweeping  these  bold,  bad  men  from  their 
places  of  power.  And  such  a  tide  of  honest  wrath  against  official 
corruption,  such  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  bad  govern¬ 
ment  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
New  York  is  at  the  lead  of  our  great  municipalities  in  furnishing 
this  spectacle  of  shameless  and  profoundly  debauching  and 
demoralizing  corruption.  But  this  and  all  other  American  cities 
are  running  the  same  career,  fast  and  close  in  its  wake.  Politics, 
everywhere  at  our  great  centres,  are  being  seized  by  unprincipled 
aspirants  for  place  and  power  ;  combinations  are  formed  ;  corpora¬ 
tions  controlling  vast  numbers  of  men  and  millions  of  money 
are  organized  ;  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  crowding  our 
cities  “ballots  are  served  out  like  fixed  ammunition,”  and  they 
drop  them  into  the  box  at  the  word  of  command,  with  a  kind  of 
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military  pride  in  not  caring  what  they  contain,  provided  they 
come  from  the  proper  quarter;  civil  offices  enrich  the  office 
holders,  and  they  go  down  from  places  of  comparatively  unre- 
munerative  trust,  swelling  with  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Here  in 
Philadelphia  our  leading  Press  is  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  frequently  nullified  by  fraudulent  devices; 
that  if  the  present  shameful  city  legislation  continues,  it  will  not 
take  more  than  a  decade  or  two  to  bankrupt  us — giving  as  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  levied  has  increased  more  than 
eleven  per  cent. ;  the  valuation  of  the  property  on  which  the  tax 
is  to  be  raised  about  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  debt  a  little  over  three 
per  cent.  It  is  notorious  that  in  all  large  cities  bribery  and 
corruption  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent.  Scarce  a  day 
passes  without  some  fresh  exposure  of  a  betrayal  of  trust,  or 
some  new  assault  upon  the  ballot.  The  majority  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  a  choice  between  two  bad  candidates,  neither  of  whom 
they  would  willingly  have  rule  over  them.  “  The  people  rule  in 
theory,  but  in  fact  are  the  subjects  of  rings,  or  self-appointed 
rulers,  who  within  certain  limits  are  absolute.” 

Then  see  the  growing  rivalry  of  wealth,  and  pomp,  and  luxury, 
and  voluptuousness  in  the  so-called  higher  classes;  see  their 
growing  indifference  to  the  very  evils  that  threaten  us  with  such 
terrible  disaster  ;  see  the  more  and  more  effectual  wall  of  separation 
between  them  and  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  of 
whose  thought  and  talk,  of  whose  governing  motives,  and  of 
whose  way  of  looking  at  American  society  and  politics  they  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  worst  feature  of  it  all — the  saddest,  most  hopeless,  most 
perilous — is  this  criminal  indifference  of  even  the  educated  and 
refined,  making  it  seem  as  if  we  were  on  the  eve  of  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  so  often  written  in  history,  that  moral, 
social  and  public  corruption  are  the  forerunners  and  prophets  of 
national  degeneracy  and  political  decay  and  ruin.  I  submit  it  to 
you  to-day,  fellow  citizens  and  Christian  men,  if  the  tendency  of 
social  and  political  life  in  the  great  cities  of  our  land,  is  not  fear¬ 
fully  like  that  which  ruled  in  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  old 
world,  like  Athens,  and  Venice,  and  Rome,  when  the  stench  of 
their  shame  went  up  to  heaven  and  drew  down  the  righteous 
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retributions  of  a  just  God,  that  swept  them  from  their  lordlv 
places,  and  made  them  monuments  in  history,  recording  for  all 
time  the  grave  perils  of  public  immorality.  Even  the  great 
uprising  against  the  iniquitous  plunderers  in  Yew  York,  glorious 
as  it  is,  is  not  due  so  much  to  an  aroused  sense  of  virtue,  but  to 
revelations  of  the  outrageous  extravagance  and  fearful  excesses 
of  the  city  thieves.  Their  frauds  grew  to  be  so  enormous,  and 
the  debt  of  the  city  so  swept  upward  by  millions,  that  financial 
credit  was  imperilled.  Business  men  felt  that  an  end  must  be 
put  to  the  public  plundering,  or  they  were  ruined.  It  was  a 
question  of  the  pocket — not  of  conscience.  Long  ago,  the  men 
who  ruled  New  York,  were  believed  by  nobody — literally  bv 
nobody — to  be  honest.  It  is  only  the  knowledge  of  the  outrageous 
amount  stolen  that  has  at  last  brought  Yew  York  to  her  feet.  It 
is  the  peril  of  property,  not  of  morals,  that  has  roused  public 
wrath  and  hurled  it  hissing  hot  against  Tammany.  It  is  true,  as 
the  “  London  Spectator’'  has  said,  and  it  is  a  most  terrible  arraign- 

•Sr 

ment  of  our  institutions,  we  are  not  interested  enough  in  good 
government,  or  pure  justice,  or  the  honesty  of  corporations  in 
our  great  cities,  to  bring  our  existing  strength  steadily  to  bear 
upon  these  ends.  Whenever  the  community  rises  in  a  kind  of 
insurrection  it  always  wins — always  puts  down  the  wrong  doers 
— always  establishes  some  sort  of  intelligible  order ;  but  whenever 
it  is  unexcited — whenever  that  is,  nothing  is  in  peril  but  morality , 
then  it  leaves  power  to  the  man  with  the  largest  head,  and  the 
deepest  purse,  and  the  fewest  scruples. 

How  terriblv  true  this  is,  we  all  know.  And  when  a  com- 
munity’s  sense  of  virtue  can  be  reached  and  aroused  only  in  this 
material  and  selfish  way — through  the  pocket— how  terribly 
doubtful  its  continued  possession  is,  we  all  ought  to  know.  The 
truth  is,  we  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  morals  such  as  the  war  was 
in  politics.  It  is  a  question  as  to  self  government  in  a  large  city. 
Republicanism  in  the  management  of  great  municipalities  is  on 
trial  before  the  world.  It  is  very  well  to  boast  of  our  popular 
sovereignty  and  universal  suffrage,  and  that  under  this  free 
government  the  people  is  king ,  but  demagogues  in  our  cities  are 
showing  us  the  vast  difference  between  institutions  emanating 

from  honest  and  intelligent  industry,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
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husbandry,  and  trade,  and  commerce,  and  the  same  institutions 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  crowd  the  tenement  houses  and  frequent 
the  haunts  of  vice,  immorality  and  crime  in  our  cities. 

The  city  rules  the  country.  The  city  gives  thought,  and  taste, 
and  manners,  and  morals  to  the  country.  The  city  has  done 
more  than  all  else  to  debauch  and  demoralize  the  whole  nation. 
The  literature  of  the  city,  the  social  life  of  the  city,  the  political 
power  of  the  city,  the  corruption  and  pollution  of  the  city,  are  felt 
through  all  the  land,  and  masses  of  ignorance  and  degradation 
are  accumulating  in  the  city.  Cowper’s  description  is  applicable 
to-day  to  many  an  American  metropolis  : — 

“Thither  flow 

As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 

The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land.” 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  good  in  our  cities  and  going  out 
from  them.  I  know  what  homes  of  refinement,  and  courtesy, 
and  culture  they  are — what  seats  of  science  and  nurseries  of  art 
— what  “splendid  examples  they  furnish  of  piety  and  large-hearte$ 
Christian  benevolence — what  a  glorious  roll  of  organized  and 
thoroughly  efficient  charities  can  be  called  in  them — what  mighty 
activities  for  good  they  vitalize ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this  the 
fact  is  patent  that  their  government  and  moral  control  is  to-day 
the  gravest  of  our  American  problems.  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  every  man  of  us  has  an  immediate  and  vital  interest. 

It  is  a  question  of  morals  and  not  of  politics — and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  settled  by  a  new  election  or  the  triumph  of  any 
particular  party.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  any  such 
superficial  view  of  the  matter.  The  corrupt  oligarchy  in  New 
York  has  been  swept  from  power  by  the  recent  uprising  of  the 
people  and  their  vote  of  condemnation.  But  to  say  on  this 
account,  as  the  Press  has  just  said,  that  from  this  time  forward 
u  public  affairs  will  cease  to  be  a  business  in  which  honor  and 
principle  are  to  be  traded  as  merchandise,  and  office  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  place  to  be  worked  for  individual  advantage,” 
is  to  prove  that  we  are  only  at  the  surface  of  our  sore  trouble, 
and  have  failed  utterly  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  the  peril  by 
which  we  are  so  seriously  threatened.  The  corruption  has  eaten 
too  deeply  into  society,  and  has  spread  itself  too  far  and  wide 
throughout  our  body  politic  to  be  removed  by  a  change  of  political 
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rulers.  One  election  or  one  legislature  will  not  cure  it.  The 
truth  is,  base  and  corrupt  officials  are  not  rained  on  any  people 
regardless  of  precedent,  occasion  or  condition.  They  come  by 
cause.  They  are  the  wages  of  vices.  And  when  they  are  earned, 
a  just  Providence  sees  that  the  wages  are  surely  and  justly  paid. 
If  corrupt  men  take  the  reins  of  authority  in  our  day,  it  is  the 
natural  result  or  product  of  corruption  in  society ,  by  which  their 
advancement  to  place  and  power  is  made  possible.  Remove 
them  by  a  new  election,  and  the  evil  cause  is  still  there.  You 
have  not  struck  deep  enough. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform  by  a  faithful  press. 
We  have  recently  had  splendid  proof  of  what  courage,  boldness, 
un purchasable  determination  and  unbribed  integrity  on  the  part 
of  the  press  can  do  against  the  most  entrenched  iniquity.  But 
the  press  itself  will  ordinarily  represent  no  more  than  the  average 
morality  of  the  people.  The  press  itself  is  too  often  tainted  with 
the  general  corruption,  and  so  subsidized  and  partyized,  as  to 
leave  all  official  misrule  exempt  from  honest  criticism. 

Much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  which  the  intelligent 
and  virtuous  shall  make  of  the  ballot. 

The  rights  of  the  citizens  have  their  correlative  duties ,  and  he 
who  neglects  the  latter,  must  expect  at  last  to  lose  the  former. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent,  honest,  Christian  citizen,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  intense  value  of  the  ballot,  by  his  faithful  use 
of  it.  Indifference  on  this  point,  merits  the  severest  rebuke  and 
is  a  gross  perversion  of  trust.  In  this  land  where  the  people  is 
king,  it  becomes  the  most  sacred  duty  of  every  Christian  man,  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  his  individual  sovereignty,  and  he  is 
both  false  to  his  Master  and  his  country,  if  in  the  exercise  of 
that  prerogative,  he  sacrifice  his  religious  convictions  for  the  sake 
of  his  political  party.  Good  men,  if  they  will,  can  so  give  weight 
to  their  individual  votes  that  parties  will  not  dare  put  bad  men 
up  for  office. 

But  we  shall  strike  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  and  remove 
the  threatening  peril,  only  when  we  organize  aggressive  efforts 
that  shall  carry  us  faithfully,  thoroughly,  successfully  through 
and  through  the  moral  wastes  of  our  city,  with  such  agencies 
and  appliances  of  education,  and  morality,  and  religion,  as  shall 
uplift  all  the  dwellers  there,  rescuing  them  from  their  degradation 
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and  doom  of  ignorance,  and  rendering  it  forever  impossible  that 
the  social  and  political  atmosphere  of  the  city  should  be  tainted 
and  corrupted  with  their  presence,  by  making  their  presence 
salutary  and  beneficent,  This  is  the  one  thing  to  be  done  in 
every  American  City,  and  the  one  thing  for  intelligent  and 
Christian  men  to  do.  Intelligence  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge  must  pervade  the  masses.  W  e  shall  get  no  healthier  tone  of 
public  morals,  and  no  lessened  proofs  of  official  corruption,  until 
we  are  ready  to  concentrate  and  combine  for  educational  afid 
evangelistic  work  in  our  cities  on  a  scale  vastly  beyond  anything 
hitherto  known.  As  it  is,  the  accumulations  of  the  population 
left  to  ignorance,  profligacy  and  crime,  and  the  devil,  are  more 
and  more  too  much  for  us.  Steadily,  in  all  our  large  centres, 
morality  and  intelligence  are  losing  ground.  Steadily  the  dark 
area  is  spreading,  covered  by  those  whose  votes  have  vices,  but 
no  principle,  behind  them.  Steadily,  and  more  and  more,  the 
poor  in  our  cities,  having  nothing  to  eat,  are  eating  the  rich.  And 
by  and  by,  unless  the  process  stop,  the  rich  will  feel  it  to  their 
sorrow.  The  terrible  truth  confronts  us,  that  in  the  life  of  our 
American  City  we  are  leveling  downwards.  Power  and  wealth, 
gold  and  merchandise,  trade  and  commerce,  science  and  art, 
splendid  private  houses  and  stately  marble  structures — we  have 
these— but  so  did  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Tyre,  and  Athens. 
If  we  would  escape  their  ruin,  we  must  have  more  than  these. 
The  story  is  three  thousand  years  old,  but  it  has  lost  nothing  of 
value  by  age:  “  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  within  it,  and  a 
great  King  came  against  it  and  besieged  it.  And  there  was 
found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  who  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the 
city.”  The  danger  that  threatens  now  is  not  external,  but  internal. 
But  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  governing  power,  as  of  old, 
must  be  the  stability  of  our  times  and  the  strength  of  our  de¬ 
liverance.  These  must  be  the  basis  of  our  City  life,  if  we  would 
have  a  civic  superstructure  of  morality,  social  order,  and  freedom 
from  corruption.  We  must  make  inroads  on  the  spiritual  destitu¬ 
tions  and  horrid  iniquities ;  we  must  vie  with  and  outstrip 
ignorance,  and  vice,  and  crime.  To  be  content  with  such  effort 
at  reform,  as  has  characterized  our  past,  is  to  court  ruin,  and  not 
in  vain.  Already  it  costs  us  millions  to  care  for,  what  there  would 
be  no  need  to  care  for,  if  we  had  cared  as  we  ought  to  spread 
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intelligence  and  virtue.  Already,  with  the  people  king,  by 
universal  suffrage,  our  property,  our  liberty,  and  with  an  elective 
judiciary,  our  very  lives  may  be  bought  and  sold  for  rum.  In 
this  very  city  seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  dram  shops  are 
making  the  voters  that  make  our  laws.  Four  hundred  Churches 
and  eight  thousand  dram  shops!  Which  must  finally  rule,  if  that 
disproportion  is  kept  up  ?  If  the  respectable  men  of  our  city, 
the  professional  men,  the  merchants  and  bankers,  and  tradesmen, 
the  men  of  ease  and  wealth  and  splendid  homes,  think  they 
have  no  interest  in  all  this,  they  must  be  smitten  with  moral  and 
political  blindness.  Surely  they  cannot  afford  to  be  guilty  of 
folding  their  arms  in  indifference.  0  for  a  baptism  of  earnestness 
and  large-beartedness  on  this  thanksgiving  day  !  Every  man  of 
us  has  a  solemn  duty  to  perform.  We  must  combine  and  con¬ 
centrate  and  organize  patiently,  persistently,  thoroughly,  wisely, 
to  lift  up  our  masses  and  save  our  cities.  We  must  snatch  our 
forty  thousand  children  from  the  street,  and  if  need  be,  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  have  them  at  school.  We  must  stop  the  fearful  spread 
of  moral  contagion  by  the  intoxicating  cup.  We  must  antidote 
the  poison  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  or  it  will  find  its  way  into 
the  homes  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  city.  We  must  put  out 
some  of  these  evil  fires,  or  ere  long  they  will  put  us  out.  We 
must  give  millions  more  for  prevention,  or  I  tell  you,  we  shall 
not  have  the  millions  to  give  for  cure.  Our  far-sighted  business 
men  must  turn  their  piercing  vision  toward  the  moral  and  social 
evil,  and  penetrating  its  darkness  with  their  keen  sight,  and 
grasping  the  perils  there,  count  well  the  cost  of  neglecting  them 
to  brood  and  breed  their  inevitable  issues  of  disaster  and  ruin. 
I  feel  like  thanking  God  to-day  for  John  A.  Brown  and  Matthew 
Baldwin,  those  noble,  generous  men,  who  have  planted  Churches 
and  Missions,  and  multiplied  their  golden,  Christ-like  charities 
all  over  this  City.  May  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  more 
of  our  men  of  wealth  to  go  and  do  likewise.  With  alliance  and 
aggression,  by  intelligence  and  godliness,  backed  by  wealth  arid 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  moral  convictions,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  we  can  sweep  ignorance  and  vice  and  crime  from  the  field. 
And  escaping  the  woe  of  our  king’s  being  a  child,  we  shall  hear 
it  said  in  all  our  borders,  “  Blessed  art  thou,  O  land,  for  thy  king 
is  the  son  of  nobles.” 
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